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meut to some quiet sequestered spot. When she brings forth her 
young, the umbilical cord is severed at once, and the end secured by 
a ligature ; the child is usually rubbed dry (not washed) with some 
old piece of opossum rug, or blanket ; by the time that operation is 
completed the mother has become strong enough to get up, when she 
walks back to the camp with her squalling progeny quite unconcerned 
as though nothing singular had occurred. As far as my knowledge 
goes, both by observation and hearsay, twin children have only been 
born once, and they were by an European father ; the mother died, 
however, and both the children also. This is the only instance I ever 
knew or heard of wherein an aboriginal woman had the slightest 
difficulty in child-bearing : this woman, I may add, was of much less 
stature (though perfectly symmetrical) than any fully-developed 
female I ever saw. These remarks, of course, merely apply to the 
aborigines inhabiting the Valley of the Lower Murray ; I have not had 
opportunities of studying closely the habits and customs of those 
dwelling in other portions of the colony. 

A discussion followed, in which the President, Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, Mr. Dunkin, Dr. Camps, and Mr. Black took part. 

Mr, Acheson then made the following remarks upon some 
remarkable stones resembling a cromlech in Australia : — 

X. — On a Pseudo Cromlech on Mount Alexander, Australia. By Mr. 

ACHKSON. 

Near the summit of Mount Alexander, about seventy miles in 
a north-easterly direction from Melbourne, Victoria, there are 
some groups of granite boulders presenting fantastic positions, 
the most remarkable of which is represented by a drawing I 
have deposited in the Society's collection. This group con- 
sists of one immense covering stone of about twenty-five tons 
weight, resting upon a number of smaller boulders, and forming 
a cavity or chamber within ; the whole presents an exact repre- 
sentation of a cromlech of great dimensions, the supporting 
stones being partly rounded and partly split. 

Mount Alexander is the highest point of the associated 
ranges, and is of granitic formation. 

Dr. A. Campbell made a statement to the Society relating to 
some remains of boulders, etc., upon Marldon Island in the 
Pacific, at present uninhabited, and which he said was about to 
be visited by Mr. Bowen, a guano merchant, and he asked for 
suggestions for Mr. Bowen from the Society. 

Some remarks on this subject were made by the Presi- 
dent. 

The Hon. Secretary then read the following paper by Mr. 
Lay land : — 



